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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 148. 
DIVINE PROTECTION—PRAYER. 

The Memoir of Martha Routh contains an in- 
teresting illustration of the care of the Almighty 
Ruler over his children, and of the regard which 
He manifests to their sincere prayers. The in- 
cident shows also the deceitful nature of warlike 
stratagems, which have their origin in him who 
was a liar from the beginning. It occurred in 
1794, when she was on her voyage from England 
to America, in the prosecution of a religious visit 
to the latter country. It was a time of warfare 
between England and France. She says: 

“ Our quietude was interrupted by information 
that a ship, about three miles to windward, had 
made a signal of distress; and on its nearer ap- 
proach appeared to have lost part of its main- 
mast. Our captain laid to, in order to let her 
come up with us, with the humane intention of 
rendering assistance, which disposition I could 
not but commend, when men are at peace one 
with another; but at a time like this, I thought 
it required great clearness of judgment to know 
what was best to be done; and the little I felt 
was entirely against stopping to aid that vessel ; 
as it was possible that not only the appearance, 
and the signal that was given, but much more, 
might be done treacherously to decoy. When 
the captain perceived it was a ship of war with 
two tiers of guns, he hoisted sail to make the 
best of his way, and their conduct did not wear 
a kind aspect, for they fired after us four times; 
twice the balls came so near as to be heard 
whistling along the water. 

° Though i in feeling the attention of my mind 
drawn inward, I was somewhat renewedly 
strengthened and confirmed in a hope, that no 
material harm would be suffered to reach us; 
yet it was a great trial of faith, and some I ten- 
derly loved seemed to feel it so much that all 
within me was moved; and my soul bowed in 
supplication to our alone Almighty Helper, in 
like manner as when I was engaged in the 
gregation of his people, in the last meeting I sa 
in London, that we might be preserved out of 
the hands of unreasonable men, which favor is 
still mercifully granted ; for after our sails were 
set we had a fresh breeze, and they seeing we 
outsailed them, though not more than a “mile 
distant, tacked about towards England and left 
us; for which I believe feeling minds were hum- 
bled in thankfulness. 


“Tn a little time we were quite becalmed, and 
had that been permitted at the critical juncture, 
they might have come up with us, for they were 
not then out of sight.” 


About the year 1871, a Friend from one of 
the Eastern States visited a Western meeting, 
where she became strongly interested in the very 
apparent wants of some of its poor members in 
respect of clothing, &c. Soon after this Friend’s 
return to her own home, she collected both 
money and wearing apparel to forward to a rela- 
tive who lived near the meeting, for her to dis- 


tribute among such of the members as she judged 
best. The apportionment and delivery of these 


were felt by the Friend to whom they were con- 
signed to be a responsible office. ‘Tender feel- 
ings might be wounded by any indiscretion, and 
yet the mission required prompt and interested 
attention. 

Accordingly the consignee accompanied her 
husband one morning (early after the arrival of 
the goods) to meeting, calling on their way to 
see a poor sick family, who she knew had then 
recently not only lost much of their property, 
but had also a sick son, nearly grown to man- 
hood, suffering from frequent hemorrhages, so 
that he seemed to be drawing near to death and 


hasting, apparently, thither more rapidly for 
want of suitable warm clothing. The only 


daughter who could availingly aid them, had to 
leave her place of service to return home and 
eare for her sick parents and the rest of the 
family, as seemingly their last outward resource. 
"Tis true the family had good reputation, so that 
in their extremity credit might be obtained at a 
store ; but pay-day would soon come round with- 
out any better ability to pay than now. 

In this state of things the mother heavily arose 
that morning to spread her cause before the Lord, 
and inquire ‘of Him the w way to walk and obtain 
help; and she had continued nearly all the morn, 
until the strangers drove to the door, in fre- 
quent earnest supplication for certain articles of 
comfort and need, especially a coat and flannel 
for her sick son, to preserve him from death if 
possible. 

When coat and flannel and other warm ar- 
ticles were handed to her (just such or better 
than she had asked for) her manner became sud- 
denly so reserved and distant that the distribut- 
ing Friend feared she was wounded—felt chilled 
in return; and when again alone with her hus- 
band, expressed strongly the disappointment and 
discouragement she felt at their manner of ré- 
ception. However, her husband more wisely 
urged her to continue her duty ; go on to the rest, 
and leave results. Within the following fort- 
t | night, this same sick Friend, looking more cheer- 
ful and relieved, called on the distributor, bring- 
ing with her a nice can of fresh cream (the best 
sarthly gift in the power of the afflicted woman 
to offer) and asked her acceptance of it as a pre- 
sent and token of gratitude. She was told, this 
could not be received as a consideration for 


favors bestowed, though it would be bought if 


she wished to sell it; because she herself was a 


mere agent for others and not the real donor, 
consequently acknowledgment was only due else- 
where, if made. The poor Friend then stated 
that on the morning of the visit alluded to, the 
facts had occurred as already mentioned above 

and that when she saw the very things handed 
to her for which she had so fervently petitioned 
her Heavenly Father in secret, her astonishment 
and gratitude for so immediate and complete an 
answer to her requests, so overwhelmed her that 
she felt speechless with wonder and adoration. 
Now she wished her present accepted, even 
though those who had been instrumental in help- 
ing her could not take it for themselves, so that 
at least word could through them be conveyed 
to her distant benefactors of her grateful appre- 
ciation of their kindness. 

Similar, though perhaps less striking results, 
attended some other parts of the distribution 
elsewhere, recalling the exhortation: “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.” 

It may be added, that the son gradually im- 
proved from this time; colds were avoided, and 
he matured into an active useful man. The 
mother has since received her final summons to 
rest, and it is believed has been called up higher. 


This incident suggests a somewhat similar one, 
which is given in Words and Weapons. One 
morning in the winter of 187-, a Christian wo- 
man who had often distributed to the necessities 
of the saints, sat alone in the room where ad- 
vanced age and the beginning of what proved to 
be her last illness, confined her. 

Roused from her meditation by the entrance 
of her daughter, she spoke of an aged couple, 
who she knew were poor, and who had been ab- 


sent from their usual religious meeting, and 
feared they might be sick and in want. She re- 


quested her di aughter to “take a basket, call a 
“ab, drive to the market, and buy a goodly sup- 
ply of provisions and take it to them. As her 
daughter left the room, she handed her a thick 
flannel skirt, and said perhaps it would be as 
well to take that also, as the weather was cold, 
and the old woman might need it. 

The daughter went. The provisions were 
bought, and at the head of the third flight of 
stairs in the tenement house to which she had 
been directed, she stopped short. Through the 
thin door she could hear a voice asking a bless- 
ing upon the food before them. 

At the conclusion of the grace, and smiling at 
what she now believed to be her mother’s un- 
necessary anxiety, she knocked and entered. 
Sure enough, there they were at dinner, the wife 
at foot of table, waiting to be helped, the hus- 
band at head, carving—one large apple, all the 
food they had! 

With tears in her eyes, she drew forth her 
kindly stores, and while a comfortable meal was 
being prepared, she listened to their grateful 
thanks, and heard from uncomplaining lips their 
pitiful story. How they earned a precarious 
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living as clear-starchers; how the husband had 
been attacked by rheumatism, and the wife by a 
felon ; how, though utterly destitute, they had 
poured out before their God all their troubles, 
and how they had surely believed that He would 
send some one to help them. 

When dinner was ready, and the visitor about 
to leave, the wife accompanied her to the door, 
and, with an expectant look, said: “ My dear, 
did you bring the flannel petticoat ?” 

In the excitement of the entrance, the lady 
had quite forgotten the skirt, which still lay in 
the bottom of the basket. Astonished at the 
question, she answered: “ Yes, I brought you a 
skirt, but why did you think so?” 

“ Because, dear,” said the old saint, “ when I 
told the Lord there was only an apple left, I told 
Him I needed a warm, flannel petticoat, and I 
was only wondering whether you had it, or would 
He send it by some one else.” 


J. W. 
sesrennesmnenenllpelipateeemmannaeaaee 

The Hugli:—A River of Ruined Capitals. 

(Concluded from page 323.) 

The country around the mouth of the Hugli 
River consists of disappointing sand banks or 
mean mud formations, covered with coarse grass 
and barely a few inches above high-tide. But 
about thirty-five miles below Calcutta we reach 
a better raised land, bearing cocoanuts and rich 
crops of rice. There on the western side of the 


Hugli, but at some distance from its present 
course, and upon a muddy tributary, once flour- 
ished the Buddhist port of Bengal. From that 
port of Tamlik, the Buddhist pilgrim of the fifth 
century A. D. took shipping to Ceylon. It is now 
an inland village six miles from the Hugli chan- 
nel and fifty from the sea. Its Buddhist princes, 


with their ten monasteries and one thousand 
monks, succumbed to Hindu kings of the warrior 
caste, who built a fortified palace said to cover 
eight square miles. The Hindu kings of the 
warrior caste were succeeded by a semi-abori- 
ginal line of fishermen princes. As each dynasty 
perished, the delta buried their works beneath 
its silt. The floods now unearth Buddhist coins 
from the deep gullies which they cut during the 
rains; sea-shells and fragments of houses occur 
at a depth of twenty feet. The old Buddhist 
port lies far down in the mud ; of the great palace 
of the Hindu warrior kings, only faint traces re- 
main above the surface. Even the present temple, 
said to be built by the later fishermen princes, 
is already partly below ground. Its mighty 
foundation of logs spread out upon the delta, 
heaped with solid masonry to a height of thirty 
feet, and surmounted by a Cyclopean triple wall 
and dome, form a marvel of medizeval engineer- 
ing. But the massive structure, which has defied 
the floods and tidal waves of centuries, is being 
softly, silently, surely shoveled under-ground by 
the silt. 

Swiftly sailing past Calcutta, with its fourfold 
tiers of great ships, its fortress, palaces, domes, 
and monuments, we come upon a series of five 
early European settlements, from sixteen to 
twenty-eight miles above the British capital. 
Each one of these formed the subject of as high 
hopes as Calcutta; several of them seemed to 
give promise of a greater future. Every one of 
them is now deserted by trade; not one of them 
could be reached by the smallest ships of modern 
commerce. The Hugli quickly deteriorates above 
the limits of the Calcutta port, and the rival Eu- 
ropean settlements higher up are as effectually 
cut off from the sea as if they were buried, like 
the Buddhist harbor, in the mud of the delta. 

The upper part of the Hugli River is a mere 


record of ruin. An expanse of shallows spreads 
out among silt formations, stake-nets, and mud. 
Oval-bottomed country boats, with high painted 
sterns, bulging bellies, and enormous brown 
square sails, make their way up and down with 
the tide. But the distant high banks, crowned 
by venerable trees, and now separated from the 
water by emerald-green fluts, prove that a great 
and powerful river once flowed past them. For 
some miles the channel forms the dwindled re- 
mains of an ancient lake. Old names, such as 
the Sea of Delight, now solid land, bear witness 
to a time when it received the inflow of rivers 
long dead or in decay. From this mighty mass 
of waters one arm reached the sea south-eastward, 
by the present Hugli trough ; another, and once 
larger branch, known as the Saraswati, or God- 
dess of Flowing Speech, broke off to the south- 
west. The larger western branch, or Goddess of 
Flowing Speech, is now a silent and dead river, 
running for miles as a green broad hollow 
through the country, with a tidal ditch which 
you can jump across in the dry weather. 

Yet on this dead western branch flourished 
the royal port of Bengal from a prehistoric age 
till the time of the Portuguese. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries its river silted up, and 
the royal port of Bengal was transferred to Hugli 
town. I walked a few miles along the broad de- 
pression where once the river had flowed, and 
searched for the ancient city. I found only a 
region of mounds covered with countless frag- 
ments of fine bricks, buried under thickets of 
thorn and stunted palms. I asked a poor no- 
madic family of sugar-makers, who were boiling 
down the date juice into syrup in earthen pots 
under a tree, “Where was the fort?” They 
pointed to the jungle around. I asked, “Where 
was the harbor?” For a time they could not 
comprehend what I wanted. At length the father 
took me to a dank hollow, and said that some 
years ago the floods, in the rainy season, had 
there washed out the timbers of a sea-going ship 
from deep under the ground. 

Of all the cities and capitals that man has 
built upon the Hugli, only one can now be 
reached by sea-going ships. The sole survival is 
Calcutta. The long story of ruin compels us to 
ask whether the same fate hangs over the capital 
of British India. Above Calcutta, the head- 
waters of the Hugli still silt up, and are essen- 
tially decaying rivers. Below Calcutta, the 
present channel of the Damodar enters the Hugli 
at so acute an angle that it has thrown up the 
James and Mary Sands, the most dangerous 
river-shoal known to navigation. The combined 
discharges of the Damodar and Rupnarayan 
Rivers join the Hugli, close to each other from the 
same bank. Their intrusive mass of water ar- 
rests the flow of the Hugli current, and so causes 
it to deposit its silt, thus forming the James and 
Mary. In 1854 a committee of experts reported 
by a majority that, while modern ships required 
a greater depth of water, the Hugli channels 
had deteriorated, and that their deterioration 
would under existing conditions go on. The 
capital of British India was brought face to face 
with the question whether it would succumb, as 
every previous capital on the river had suc- 
cumbed, to the forces of nature, or whether it 
would fight them. In 1793 a similar question 
had arisen in regard to a project for reopening 
the old mouth of the Damodar above Calcutta. 
In the last century the Government decided, and 
with its then meagre resources of engineering 
wisely decided, not to fight nature. In the pres- 
ent century the Government has decided, and 
with the enlarged resources of modern engineer- 


ing has wisely decided, to take up the gage of 
battle. 

It is one of the most marvellous struggles be. 
tween science and nature which the world hag 
ever seen. In this article I have had to exhibit 
man as beaten at every point; on another op. 
portunity I may perhaps present the new aspects 
of the conflict. On the one side nature is the 
stronger ; on the other side science is more intel. 
ligent. It is a war between brute force and hu. 
man strategy, carried on not by mere isolated 
fights, but by perennial campaigns spread over 
wide territories. Science finds that although she 
cannot control nature, yet that she can outwit 
and circumvent her. As regards the headwaters 
above Calcutta, it is not possible to coerce the 
spill-streams of the Ganges, but it is possible to 
coax and train them along the desired channels, 
As regards the Hugli below Calcutta, all that 
can be effected by vigilance in watching the 
shoals and by skill in evading them is accom. 
plished. The deterioration of the channels seems 
for the time to be arrested. But Calcutta has 
deliberately faced the fact that the forces of 
tropical nature may any year overwhelm and 
wreck the delicate contrivances of man. She 
has, therefore, thrown out two advanced works 
in the form of railways towards the coast. One 
of these railways taps the Hugli where it ex- 
pands into an estuary below the perilous James 
and Mary shoal. The other runs south-east to 
a new and deep river, the Matla. Calcutta now 
sits calmly, although with no false sense of secu- 
rity, in her state of siege ; fighting for her ancient 
waterway to the last, but provided with alternate 
routes from the sea, even if the Hugli should 
perish. Sedet cternumque sedebit.—Sir W. W. 
Hunter, in The Nineteenth Century. 


ee 


For ‘ Tue Frienp.” 


“Love and Harmony.” 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind, this is the first and great commandment; 
and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 

We have abundant evidence, from the love 
and forbearance manifested one toward another, 
that many Friends are still preserved in that 
true love and harmony which has ever character- 
ized all the followers of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who first so loved us that He laid 
down his life for us, as the Holy Scriptures do 
abundantly testify : Who said, “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” And who also freely offers 
us his grace and good Spirit to lead and to guide 
us into all truth. He is still the way, the truth, 
and the life; and many, through obedience to 
the manifestation of the spirit of truth in their 
hearts, have been led more and more into union 
with Him and into fellowship one with another. 

But does not the desire often arise in the hearts 
of the faithful ones wherever scattered, that love 
and harmony may prevail still more extensively, 
even until there shall be no hurting or destroy- 
ing in all the Lord’s holy mountain; and until 
the knowledge of the Lord may cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea? These desires for 
good are not confined entirely to our elderly 
Friends, who may have realized something of 
the trials and difficulties through which our Se 
ciety has been passing of later years; but they 
are felt also by many of the younger class, who 
know but little experimentally of those things 
which have marred that peace and harmony that 
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so evidently prevailed in the Society of Friends 
in former days. 

Now the query may arise, How, or in what 
way, in our present situation, can this love and 
harmony be again fully restored among the 
honest-hearted ; and the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace be maintained? Surely not by 
our own reasonings, or by following our own 
imaginations in regard to our past, present and 
future condition. But shall it not rather be by 
individual faithfulness, and by following Him 
who is the alone healer of breaches, and the re- 
storer of paths to dwell in? 

Correct information in regard to what our So- 
ciety has passed through of late, if read with a 
desire to profit thereby, may be instructive and 
of great use as a warning for us to shun those 
errors and innovations on the right hand and on 
the left, that others may have been sadly drawn 
into; and also to encourage us to persevere in 
following the examples of those who, through 
watchfulness and faithfulness, were preserved 
on the true foundation through all; still taking 
root downward and bearing fruit upward to 
God’s praise, and to their own everlasting peace: 
even the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance, &c. And yet is there 
not danger of some of us dwelling too much on 
the failings of others, which is indeed poor food 
for any to feed upon ? or by cumbering ourselves 
more than is best about the various sects and 
opinions over which we can have but little if any 
control; and finally, if indulged in, may weaken 
our own hands and hurt the good cause. 

Then is it not of importance for us now, in- 
stead of dwelling too much on the past, to en- 
deavor to know for ourselves, by individual ex- 
perience, the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and to become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of our own Society 
from its rise? And humbly to submit to the 
same transforming power that preserved the 
faithful through sufferings, and gathered together 
our worthy predecessors in the Truth from the 
east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south ; and led them to depend more entirely 
upon Him who called them out of darkness into 
his marvellous light? He revealed to them their 
different states and conditions, and brought them 
into oneness of feeling, as face answers to face in 
aglass. Therefore, forgetting those things which 
are behind, shall not we, too, press forward toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord; and whereunto we 
have already attained, walk by the same rule 
mind the same thing, that others seeing our good 
works, may glorify our Father in Heaven? And 
is not He who is able thus to turn the hearts of 
the children of men, even now at work with his 
Good Spirit in the hearts of many sons and 
daughters? Yes, and have we not cause to be- 
lieve that He is drawing all the sincere in heart 
one toward another, and that we shall then see 
eye to eye when the Lord shall bring again Zion? 
and true love and harmony may thus again be 
restored, which will not retard that day when 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks, when nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. J. P.S. 

* Coal Creek, Iowa, Fifth Mo. 7th, 1888. 
cnseppeennigiipimninaneins 

HE who is truly one of Christ’s subjects is in 
the kingdom of heaven. He who would be in 
the kingdom of heaven must be truly a subject 
of Christ, loving Him, trusting Him, and obey- 
ing his precepts with all the heart. 


For “Tue Frrenp.”” 


Memories of the Prairies. 

Late in the afternoon of a blustery day in the 
fall of 1872, we were ferried over the turbid 
waters of the broad Missouri River, from the 
little town of White Cloud, Kansas, and landed 
on the low-wooded shore of the State of Missouri. 
There was scarcely a house, or sign of any im- 
provement in sight on this side of the river, and 
we drove for one or two miles along a miserable 
road near the river bank, and then camped for 
the night. As darkness settled down upon the 
almost unbroken forest that covered that broad 
level plain, a sense of loneliness impressed us 
almost unpleasantly. We had made many camps 
among the billows of the boundless prairies, and 
in the shelter of narrow timber belts skirting 
pretty streams, but never before had we kindled 
our fire in the gloomy shadows of a great forest. 
But soon the cheerful blaze of a large fire crackled 
among a plentiful heap of dry branches, and 
chased the gloom and the shadows far back into 
their hiding place in the woods; and we found 
a fascination about that lonely place not soon to 
be forgotten. After enjoying a star-light walk 
along the bank of the noble stream, I wrapped 
myself in a blanket and slept under the shelter 
of some clustering vines near the fire, but was 
much troubled by some half-wild hogs that were 
all night prowling around in search of mischief. 
We had to take everything that they could dis- 
turb and put it up in trees out of their reach. 
The next morning dawned clear and pleasant, 
showing us the first light frost of the approach- 
ing winter. We were soon on our way, and, fol- 
lowing a miserable road, we drove for ten miles 
or more over a level bottom through a forest of 
the heaviest timber that I have ever seen in the 
West. Great Elm, Sycamore, Walnut, Cotton- 
wood, Honey-locust, Birch and Ash trees rose 
with massive trunks high above our heads, inter- 
mingling their long branches so thickly as almost 
to shut out every sunbeam, and invite the shades 
of twilight to linger all day long in the damp 
recesses of this thick woods. There was an un- 
dergrowth of the shadow-loving Paw-paw spring- 
ing up everywhere from the rich soil. Their 
strangely luscious, cream-custard-like fruit was 
scattered so profusely on the ground that I believe 
one could have walked anywhere over thousands 
of acres together, stepping upon and crushing a 
mellow Paw-paw at every step. Vines of great 
size and many kinds climbed the tall trees. I 
saw one vine of the “ Poison-ivy” that measured 
twenty-eight inches in circumference. It had 
long since loosed its hold on the body of a great 
tree to whose side it had once clung, and swung 
away from it eight or ten feet, and now rose like 
an independent trunk, to where it hung in heavy 
folds over a huge limb some fifty feet above, then 
spread out into a leafy canopy over the tops of 
several large trees. 

We jolted wearily on over countless roots that 
stretched across our way, and into holes dug 
out of the mucky soil between them by passing 
wheels, and wound tediously among great trees 
and fallen logs, now gathering up of the choicest 
yellow Paw-paws and sucking the creamy pulp 
from the leathery bags in which nature had 
bottled it; and then, almost sickened with its 
richness, throwing them all away, only soon to 
collect others and again enjoy them. 

We passed a few small “clearings” hewn out 
of the midst of the forest, with small log houses, 
low and dark. The almost wonderful fertility 
of the soil was attested by the luxuriant growth 
of corn in the fields, and the large cribs of golden 
ears yet standing, of last year’s crop; but the 


people were sallow, lean-jawed, bilious-looking 
creatures. I remember stopping to talk for a 
little while with three men and two boys, who 
were grinding an axe, near a little old log smith- 
shop by the road side. I asked them many things 
about their country, and was told of its wonder- 
ful crops of corn, abundance of timber, ete. 
Then I asked of its healthfulness; one of their 
number, a tall, thin-faced man, much addicted 
to profanity, replied that it was the “ healthiest 
place in the world ;” another man, sitting on the 
top of a rail-fence near by, with his heels tucked 
into a crack a few rails below, said with an oath, 
“ Yes, and he’s shakin’ with the ager now till he 
can’t tell the truth.” The other said, “ Well, of 
course we have the shakes some—every body does, 
and I have seen the dogs shake with ager, as hard 
as anybody, but what of that, when we have the 
ager we ain’t havin’ any other disease ; and I say, 
it’s the healthiest country in the world.” I told 
them that I had lived in central Iowa for twenty 
years, and had never seen more than one person 
shake with ague. An old man standing by 
swore, that I had better get back home just as 
quick as I could, and never leave that place 
again; so the interview ended, and after a while 
we left the great rich, forest-covered valley, and 
traveled over a very beautiful rolling country, 
mostly wooded, but having pretty, small prairies, 
all quite well settled; but even here, there were 
abundant evidences of the prevalence of “ chills 
and fever,” “fever and ague,” and kindred dis- 
eases. 

One curious circumstance I will mention here, 
as possibly showing some peculiarities in the 
customs of this part of the country. While on 
this trip we had travelled several hundred miles 
in Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, camping out all 
the time, and buying bread, potatoes and meat 
as we needed them along our way ; and we never 
once lacked for either of these staple articles 
until we crossed into Missouri, but from that time, 
as long as we were on Missouri soil, we were not 
able to buy one loaf of bread, unless we waited 
for it to be made and baked for us. We called 
for bread at every town we passed through, but 
were not once supplied with it; and we very 
frequently asked for it at farm-houses, but the 
reply was almost universally, that they mostly 
used corn bread or biscuit, and had no light 
bread on hand; and for the three or four days 
that we were in North-western Missouri, we were 
compelled to get along with crackers, cakes, ete., 
in place of bread, except a few times, when we 
waited to have a “batch” of biscuit or corn bread 
baked ; but at almost the first house we came to 
after crossing the state-line into Iowa, we called 
for bread and received two most beautiful loaves. 
In some other respects also we fancied the state- 
line was pretty well marked out. 

T. E. Bunny. 





A testimony of Newport Monthly Meeting, 
R. L., issued in Fifth Month, 1787, concerning 
Joseph Mitchell, a deceased minister, states that 
“ He believed it required of him at a particular 
time to declare publicly in the streets of New- 
port against the superfluities and extravagances 
of the people; which, in obedience to what he 
apprehended to be his duty, he gave up unto.” 





THE gospel, which is the power of God, brings 
life and immortality to light in man and woman ; 
so that they come to see over him that hath 
darkened them; this gospel doth keep and pre- 
serve them in life and in immortality; here 
stands the unity in the heavenly, everlasting 
power of God.— George Foz. 


Debts. 


Something more than a year ago, under stress 
of importunity, I lent a young man embarrassed 
in his business one hundred dollars. We had 
gone to school together in early life. I had 
liked him then, and afterwards, when we met 
from time to time, I continued to like him. He 
was companionable and pleasant, easy to get on 
with, and I confess it rather surprised me to find 
that he was in any sort of embarrassment, tem- 
porary or otherwise, for he always dressed well 
and appeared to be in prosperous circumstances. 

The story that he told would not ordinarily 
have been considered plausible. He came into 
my office one day, and with no attempt to conceal 
his anxiety said bluntly that he was in great need 
of the money, and that I would be doing him a 
very great favor indeed to let him have it. 

Since I put away childish things—childlike 
generosity included—it has been my habit to 
rigorously divide all lendings into two classes, 
investments and donations. In the case of in- 
vestments I scrutinize closely the security ; but 
as to donations I am not usually so particular. 
In the class donations I consider all money which 
I part with without reasonable certainty of get- 
ting it back. 

When he said, as he did at once, that all the 
security he could offer was his note, I saw at once 
that this was not a case of investment. 

On this occasion I felt myself,as the phrase 
goes, between the two horns of a dilemma— 
between the injunction not to be “slothful in 
business” and the command, “ From him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 

Without much debate with myself I gave my 
acquaintance a check for the amount he asked, 
and received his note for thirty days in return. 
He thanked me, not too profusely—another point 
in his favor—and went away. 

In thirty days the note came back to me pro- 
tested. I thought to have gotten perhaps some 
sort of apology from the man, but none ever 
came, and I pocketed the loss, called it a dona- 
tion, and that was the last of my money. 

A fortnight ago he died, not only owing me, 
but utterly bankrupt, and owing everybody whom 
he could get to trust him. Certainly [am jus- 
tified in saying that it was the last of my money. 
But was it—is it—the last of his debt? No 
doubt plenty of people die leaving debts behind 
them which they cease to owe at the grave. It 
is to be supposed on abstract prince iples of justice 
that many a man has contracted debts in the 
course of business which from some adversity 
beyond his control he has been unable to pay ; 
but was his debt to me one of this sort? 

Was it not rather a deliberate, intentional 
fraud than a mere debt? Could it be otherwise 


in face of the revelation his death brought of 


habitual dishonesty ? 

It is beyond his power now to repay. The 
man died suddenly in the midst of his sinning. 
Whatever the revelation eternity may have for 
him, the debt is still owing. I can forgive him, 
but will God ? 

And we who “owe no man anything,” we 
strictly high-toned business men, our paper “ gilt- 
edged,” our “word as good as our bond,” have 
not we too debts that, dyi ing this hour, all eternity 
could not afford room or chance to repay. 

Do you owe anything that death could not 
cancel? or doI? ‘Is there not somewhere a pre- 
judice, unfounded perhaps, that you or I let have 
influence, and thereby do injustice? Is there a 
generous word, an acknowledgment of error, a 
kiss to atone for some known petulance, owing? 


THE FRIEND. 


Ah, for the best of us, for the most guarded, there 
must be plenty such, and in the grave there is 
no work and no device to cancel them.—G@. I. 
Cervus, in American Messenger. 


ee 


HERE OR THERE. 


SELECTED. 


BY EMILY J. BUGBEE. 
It matters not if here or there, 

When folded in our Father’s care, 
Though here the storms may round us roll, 


And there the skies serene unfold. 


We are at home through all the strife 
That vexes this discordant life, 

If in his hand our own we lay, 
And firmly take our destined way. 


His heaven can fence our spirits in 
From sense of danger or of sin, 
And make the inner world to glow 

With light, amid prevailing woe. 


So here or there, our heaven lies 
Within the love-light of his eyes, 
Who watches with untiring care 
His children, whether here or there. 


Yet there remains the rest, we know; 
And, upward looking from below, 

We sometimes long to set our feet 
In safety on the shining street, 


Along the peaceful shores to stray, 
That fringe the crystal river’s way, 
To breathe the unpolluted air 
Of his eternal kingdom there. 


Se 


HE WAS NOT THERE. 


WRITTEN AFTER A WEEK-DAY MEETING. 

I sat amid the worshippers; my mind went forth to 
thee, 

But where the congregation met, thy form I could not 
see. 

The wings of Ancient Goodness were hovering o’er the 
place, 

But ’neath their canopy of love thy form I could not 
trace. 

From heaven came down fresh manna the hungry souls 
to feed, 

But there thou gathered not a crumb to stay thy hour 
of need. 

The Holy Spirit ope’d the door, and living prayer was 
heard, 

But ah, no incense from thy heart before the throne 
appeared. 

Baptized in suffering, faithful ones the church’s sor- 
rows bore, 

But ah, thou drank not of their cup, nor tasted of their 
store. 

“ Let there be light” said Mercy’s voice,—Hope’s rays 
around them shone,— 

3ut all these holy beams of joy were to thy soul un- 
known! 


The world has won thee from the church ! 
we knew the way, 

To pluck thee from its strangling grasp, before the 
cross to lay! 

In youth the Saviour found thee, thy vows to Him 
were true, 

And love of Christ came on thy heart as gently falling 
dew: 

But now, at Mammon’s altar thou daily may’st be 
found, 

Groping in darkness after wealth, in triple fetters 
bound! 

Yea, such a galling slavery, unhappily is thine, 

As their’s who dig for filthy gold in Peru’s darkest 
mine! 

Yet know, this soul-bought treasure, quick from thy 
grasp may flee, 

For “they shall perish” 
pageantry ! 

—Oh, would that when the worshippers meet in the 
house of prayer, 

Thy heart and presence might be found among “thy 
people” there! 


—From an old number of “ The Friend.” 


Would that 


is inscribed on all earth’s 


INFLUENCE. 
I dropped a pebble in the stream, 
It sunk forever from my sight; 
A moment in the sun’s warm beam 
\ diamond sparkled pure and bright, 
Reflecting far its radiant light. 
A circle, small indeed at first, 
Widened, e’en midst the tempest’s roar, 
Until at last it faintly burst, 
And vanished on the farther shore. 
A frown, a scowl, an angry glance, 
A hasty or unguarded word, 
A formal bow, a look askance— 
These, quicker than a swift-winged bird, 
Pierce to the heart like two-edged sword ; 
Spreading a baleful influence wide, 
They cast a mirksome shade and gloom 
Across life’s rough and troubled tide, 
And reach unto the silent tomb. 
A word, a look of sympathy, 
A penny generously bestowed, 
A simple act of courtesy, 
A kindly influence shed abroad 
And from the soul lift many a load. 
These angel deeds, grand and sublime, 
Like ripples on the restless sea, 
Sweep o’er the fretful stream of time, 
And reach into eternity. 
—Paul Clayton, in “ Mail and Express.” 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


A Ramble in the Woods. 

I have been interested in reading J. Ws 
articles on botany in THe FRIEND, and thought 
some of its readers might be interested in hear. 
ing something about the flora of Southeastern 
Ohio, so I write the following: 

On the afternoon of the seventeenth of Fourth 
Month, having occasion to call on a neighbor 
about a mile from my home, my path led me 
past a wood through which wound quite a ravine. 
[I resolved to follow this ravine on my return 
home, thinking I might find some of the early 
spring flowers which grow abundantly on its 
rocky banks. My attention was first attracted 
to a large rock, where neat blue flowers of the 
Liverwort (Hepatica triloba), one of the earliest 
flowers of spring, were peeping out from among 
the green leaflets of the large Shield-fern, (A® 
pidium acrostichoides), with ‘which the rock was 
nearly covered. Ona rock close by was another 
kind of fern, not so common, called Walking- 
fern, (Asplenium rhizophyllum). The fronds of 
this fern are mostly undivided, lanceolate, with 
the apex attenuated into a long, slender point, 
which bends over backwards, reaches the earth, 
and takes root, giving rise to a new plant. 

The large flowering Trillium ( Trillium grandi- 
florum), was quite abundant along the banks; 
but it was a little too early for it to be in bloom, 
though one which I brought home and placed 
in some water in the south window, soon ex- 
panded its white petals. I also found the Wood 
Anemone (Anemone nemorosa), a small white 
flower borne on a stem from six to nine inches 
high; and the Early Saxifrage (Sazfraga vir 
giniensis), a small white flower in dense clusters 
on a scape from four to twelve inches high. 

On the ledge of rocks near the head of the ra 
vine, was a handsome little plant with nodding, 
whitish flowers, called Dutchman’s-breeches, (Dt 
centra cucullaria). By this time I found myself 
near the border of the woods, so entering the 
open field I soon returned home, thinking how 
many things may be found by a short ramble ia 
the woods, to interest and instruct any lover of 

nature. M. 
$e —____—_ 

To know the Lord we must seek Him in all 
the transactions of life, and learn daily of Him 
—A. Shipton. 
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TED, Extract from the Life of James Gough. with my mind reverently and thankfully affected. | garding the white clover has not been clearly 
At length I looked round to see on which side I | settled, but it is usually considered, I believe, as 
In the beginning of the First Month,O.S a might most easily retire. Some of the people | indigenous, though some botanists mark the point 
called the Third Month) [year not given] I em- | near, who perceived it, desired that I would pray | as doubtful. The buffalo clover, found in the 
parked on a Sixth-day morning at Cork. On| for them before I left them. I answered, that I | western part of New York State, and common 
Seventh-day at night by favor of the light-houses | did indeed pray for them; but as for doing it| still farther westward, is the only undoubtedly 
we got into Milford- haven. On First-day morn- vocally, I durst not, unless it appeared at that | native variety we possess. 
ing I walked to Haverford-west, where I met with | time to be my duty so to do. They asked then There is one brilliant but noxious plant found 
Abraham Fuller, of Dublin, whom I consulted | whither I intended to go next; I told them to| among the corn-fields of Europe which is not 
how I should steer my course to North Wales, as | Llambeter, about five miles off, where I intended | seen in our own, and that is the gaudy red poppy. 
I understood here, that the Welsh Yearly Meet- | to havea meeting that afternoon. Thither many |So common is this brilliant ‘weed among the 
ing was to be about a month from this time in] of them went. European grain-fields, that there is a little insect, 
this neighborhood, viz: at Tenby, in Pembroke- When I had got a little way on the road, I} an ingenious, industrious little creature, who in- 
3 shire. was overtaken by one who looked like a gentle- | variably employs it in her cell. This wild bee, 
Abraham advised me to order my course so as} man, on horseback, with his wife riding behind | called the upholsterer bee from its habits, leads a 
to be at John Goodwin's on a First-day, because | a man on another horse ; he told me he came out | solitary life, but she takes a vast deal of pains in 
there was generally a large resort of people there | of Carmarthenshire, fourteen miles over the hills, | behalf of her young. About the time when the 
on that day, and gave me his directions how to | to hear Daniel Rowland ; asking if I should come | wild poppy begins to blossom, this little insect 
accomplish it, which I was pleased with, having | into that county—that if I did, he would meet | flies into a corn-field, looks out for a dry spot of 
heard before of that good old man, and having | me anywhere in it, if he could know the time | ground, usually near some pathway. Here she 
a desire to be then at his house. and place ; but would be better pleased if I could | bores a hole about three inches in depth, the 
On Third-day after meeting I left Haverford- | come and lodge a night with him, which I after- | lower portion being wider than the mouth—and 
west, had a meeting next day at Carmarthen : on | wards did. quite a toil it must be to so small a creature to 
Fifth-day morning, went to John Bowen’s at Pen-| As I advanced a little further, a certain woman, | make the excavation. It is very much as if a 
place, expecting to have a meeting there, but he| not of our profession, invited me and Friends | man were to clear out the cellars for a large house 
ress,” being gone to their Monthly Meeting at Penbank, | with me to dine,and gave us the best entertain- | with his hands only. But this is only the begin- 
4 I followed him thither, where I found a consider- | ment in her power. She expressed, with solidity, } ning of her task. When the cell is completed 
1END, able number met. After I had sat down, old | she bad not understood one word I had said; but} she then flies aw: ay to the nearest poppy, which, 
John Reece stood up and preached to us in| had felt that which had done her heart good, as | as she very well knows, cannot be very far off in 
. Wis Welsh. On Sixth-day I went to the widow Evans | a Friend interpreted her words to me. a corn-field. She cuts out a bit of the scarlet 
hought at Llandewy-brevy in Cardinganshire, and ex- Many people flocking to Llambeter, the meet- | flower, carries it to the nest, and spreads it on 
1 hear- pected next day to reach John Goodwin's, at| ing was held in the street. After it, I parted | the floor like a carpet. Again she returns to the 
astern Escargogh, in Monmouthshire. with the people in mutual affection, and returned | blossom, and brings home another piece, which 
Next morning, the Friend who was to have | to Llandewy-brevy, in company with Friends | she lays over the first. When the floor is cov- 
Fourth been my guide, came into my chamber long before | and others. I was at this time much overcome | ered with several layers of this soft, scarlet car- 
‘ighbor day, when I was about getting up, having an] with the Lord’s goodness, and thankful for the | peting, she proceeds to line the sides throughout 
led me earnest desire to reach John Goodwin’s that ‘day. aforesaid disappointment of my desire, believing | in the same way, until the whole is well sur- 
ravine. He informed me, I could not go thither that day, | it to be in the ordering of best wisdom, for the | rounded with these handsome hangings. This 
return without running the risk of my life, as it snowed | service of the day, being filled with a comforta- | brilliant cradle she makes for one little bee, lay- 
> early very hard, and it was a mountainous road. I] ble hope I was in my proper place, which caused | ing only a single egg among the flower leaves. 
on its presently got up, and found myself obliged to| the tears to run down my on most of the} Honey and bee bread are then collected, and 
tracted stay there, to the no small disappointment of my | way I had to ride. piled up to the height of an inch; and when this 
of the desire. But alas, when I came thither eighteen years | store is completed, the scarlet curtains are drawn 
earliest I then went to their market-town, called Tre- | after this, I found little sign left of th: at fervency close over the whole, and the cell is closed, the 
among garron, and there had two meetings that day, the | toward God, which then seemed impressed on | careful mother replacing the earth as neatly as 
n, (Ae latter of which was large. Next day being First-| their minds. The enemy had got entrance, and noniile, so that after she has finally smoothed 
ck was day, hearing of a priest called Daniel Rowland, much stolen it away. the spot over, it is difficult to discover a cell you 
inother whose parish worship-house was at Llangeithow, (To be concluded.) may have seen open the day before. 
alking- three miles beyond Llandewy-brevy, who was eon 4: ~ “reo A gentleman had directed a wagon to be packed 
onds of much flocked after by many people, even from Rural Hours. with hampers and boxes, intending to send it 
te, with other parishes; thither I went, accompanied by| There isa tradition that during the war of the | some distance; its departure was delayed, how- 
r point, three friends. When we arrived we found the} Revolution the long spines of the thorn were | ever, and it was placed under a shed packed as 
e earth, house full, and many at the outside, who seemed | occasionally used by the American women for} it was. While there, a pair of robins built their 
fi to listen to the preacher with attention, who was | pins, none ‘of which were manufactured in the | nest among some straw in the wagon, and had 
grandi- preaching in Welsh. I desired a young man to] country; probably it was the cockspur variety, | hatched their young just before it was sent away. 
banks; endeavor to get to the parson, and acquaint him | which bears the longest and most slender spines. | One of the old birds, instead of being frightened 
bloom, that an Englishman without wanted to speak to | The peculiar condition of the colonies rendered | away by the motion of the wagon, only left its 
| placed him, which I suppose he did. For when he bad | privations of this kind a great additional evil of | nest from time to time, for the purpose of flying 
oon ex- ended his sermon the congregation broke up, and | that memorable struggle ;_ almost every thing in| to the nearest hedge for food for its young, ‘and 
e Wood he came out one of the first. the shape of the necessaries and luxuries of life | thus alternately affording warmth and nourish- 
1 white I went to meet him, and told him I had found | came then from the Old World. Several native | ment to them, it arrived at Worthing. The affec- 
e inches my mind drawn in Christian love to visit him | plants were prepared at that time to take the | tion of the bird being observed by the wagoner, 
aga vit and his congregation, and therefore desired then | place of the prohibited sowchong and bohea—the | he took care in unloading not to disturb the 
clusters the opportunity to deliver to him and them what | “ New Jersey tea,” for instance, a pretty shrub, | robin’s nest, and my readers will, I am sure, be 
rh. was on my mind. After some inquiries, he said | and the “Labrador tea,” a low evergreen with | glad to hear that the robin and its young ones 
f the ra it was not convenient then, as he had himself} handsome white flowers,” * * * Of some| returned safely to Walton Heath, that being the 
rodding, preached largely to the people. Finding myself} hundred and fifty grasses, about one-fifth of the | place from whence they set out. The distance 
nes, (Di- clear of him, ‘I got upon a pretty high tombstone, | number seem of foreign origin; but if we con-|the wagon went,in going and returning, could 
1 myse and the people g ‘generally drew near, being a very | sider their importance to the farmer and the | not have been less than one hundred miles. 
ring the large multitude. The opportunity was gre: atly | extent of cultivated soil they now cover, we must| The yellow butterflies are the earliest to come, 
ing how favored, I being engaged to invite the people to | take a different view of them. Probably in this| and the last to leave us; they seem more social 
imble ia Christ, the free teacher, and of Him to receive | sense the native grasses scarcely rank more than | in their habits than most of their kind, for you 
lover of wine and milk, strength and nourishment to their | as one to four in our meadows and cultivated | generally see them in parties, often in the mead- 
M. souls, without money and without price: though | lands. The clovers, though thoroughly natural- | ows, often in the highways. Not long since we 
the people stood close crowded, there seemed to | ized, are most of them imported plants; the | saw a troop of these little creatures, a dozen or 
im in all be as great a stillness as if scarcely any were | downy “rabbit foot,” or “stone clov er,” the com-| more, fluttering over a muddy spot in the road, 
of Him. there. After I had ended what at that time|mon red variety, the “zig-zag,” and the “hop | as they often do—whether to drink or not, I do 





flowed through my heart to them, I stood a little | clovers” are all introduced. ‘The question re-| not know; there was a cottage and a blacksmith 
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shop close at hand, and a pretty white kitten had 
strayed out to sun herself. As we came to the 
spot, puss was in the midst of the butterflies, at 
quiet, gentle play with them; they did not seem 
to mind her good-natured taps at all, avoiding 
them by flitting about, but without any signs of 
alarm.—Susan Fennimore Cooper. 


Sixth Mo. 1817. Whether we be ministers, 
elders, overseers, or whatever class, I believe we 
should mind where we are; and rather bear a 
burden, perhaps rightly brought upon us from 
sympathy or the operation and influence of the 
Spirit, than venture to relieve ourselves, when 
circumstances and the want of opportunity for- 
bid. I believe, in a large meeting, a diversity 
of exercise may be excited in lively-spirited 
Friends, which it would be very inexpedient to 
bring forth in words. But I suppose that the 
weighty, deeply attentive, patient mind is per- 
mitted to discover the right time for moving; 
and then the baptizing influence being dwelt 
under in the exercise of the gift, the meeting 
feels the precious effect. But I rather think that 
some who have a gift in the ministry, miss it at 
times in the exercise of it, for want of under- 
standing at the time the state of the meeting; 
perhaps partly from being involved in their own 
exercise. When a meeting is baptized under a 
living ministry, and the minister sits down, it is 
a nice thing indeed to make an addition, at least 
before a suitable space has been allowed. 

As the end of all true ministry is to bring the 
hearers to an abiding under the influence of the 
Spirit of Christ, we should rejoice when this is 
in any considerable degree produced by the min- 
istry of any Friend; and be very careful not to 
step in, in a way to dissipate the solemnity, or 
remove the sense which has thus profitably been 
begotten. At the same time it is very desirable 
that no rightly appointed offering should be pre- 
vented; and the diversity of states and condi- 
tions is to be remembered. So that it is indeed 
a mystery; and a very weighty thing is living, 
baptizing, ministry. 1 remember, whilst on this 
subject, a remark of dear Henry Tuke, in our 
Quarterly Meeting,a pretty many years ago, that 
he thought hardly a greater evil could befall us, 
as a religious Society, than an unbaptized min- 
istry, rendered unseasonable from the circum- 
stance of a meeting being in measure baptized 
by previous ministry. I believe, solid judicious 
elders might be greatly helpful to our dear min- 
istering Friends of less experience: they are 
much to be felt for, and so are meetings.— Wil- 
liam Grover. 

jncsiinaiiingiliticncaintaiinan 

The Astute Canon Wilberforce says : “ The only 
thing Christianity needs just now is Christians.” 
The conviction that true Christianity is simply a 
life of fellowship with God and of service to men 
has never, even in the darkest times, been wholly 
absent from the heart of the Church; but it has 
too often been thrown into the background by 
conflicts as to the metaphysics of the faith. The 
Christian World, of London, says: “We are be- 
ginning to see the futility of discussions of doc- 


trinal theories concerning matters incapable of 


definite solution, and which, if they were solved, 
would minister no grace to men. A large por- 
tion of the energy of the Church has long been ex- 
pended upon them; but during recent years 
Christianity has found a new development, or has 
reverted to the ways in which its first and great- 
est triumphs were won.”— Christian Advocate. 
sveninieiniahliipabinaneiemam 

So long as we have a being in this world, let 

us live to his glory, who gives us life and being. 


THE FRIEND. 


Better than Volapuk. 


Some time ago a German countess was return- 
ing from Bonn to Coblenz on a Rhine steamer. 
The weather was rainy and she went down to the 
saloon, where she found a single traveller, a man 
of middle age, with an air of intelligence and 
distinction, who was attentively reading a small 
book, evidently a Bible. The countess took a 
seat by herself, and drawing her own Bible from 
her pocket opened it at the fifteenth chapter 
of John, and the two continued their reading. 
After a while the weather cleared and the lady 
returned to the deck. As they were passing 
before the majestic Siebengebirge and she was 
viewing with delight this admirable panorama 
of many-colored mountains, the strange gentle- 
man, whom the fine weather had also drawn from 
the saloon, approached her and sought to enter 
into conversation. But, alas, he spoke only 
English, and she could not understand him. She 
tried German and French, but in vain, and at 
last spoke in Dutch, but received no answer but 
a shake of the head and a sigh of regret. The 
two companions remained for a time silent and 
were admiring the Drachenfels, when suddenly 
the countenance of the stranger brightened. 
Drawing his Bible from his pocket he turned the 
leaves rapidly, and with his finger pointed out to 
his companion a passage that ‘had come to his 
memory. The countess understood and quickly 
turned to the same verse in her German Bible. 
It was this: “ For the mountains shall depart 
and the hills be removed, but my kindness shall 
not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant 
of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that 
hath mercy on thee.” Isa. 54: 10. 

“What an excellent way of talking!” thought 
the countess; “let us try ‘to continue it.” And 
as at that moment the steamer was passing a 
mountain-side covered with vines, she opened her 
Bible at the fifteenth chapter of John, first verse, 
“T am the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman.” The stranger with a look of intel- 
ligence had opened his Bible at the same place. 
Then the two seated themselves, and while they 
enjoyed the charming scenery before them, en- 
tertained themselves by means of their favorite 
passages. A veritable communion of thought 
was established between them. 

Time passed rapidly, and at length Coblenz, 
the home of the countess, appeared on the hori- 
zon. She had found that she had been talking 
with one who was not only a gentleman, but a 
Christian profoundly instructed in divine truth. 
She desired to become better acquainted with 
him. One of her daughters could speak English ; 
why should she not invite the stranger to stop at 
Coblenz? But how could she give him the 
invitation? ‘Turning thoughtfully the leaves 
of her Bible her eye fell on the words Lydia 
addressed to the apostle Paul: “If ye have 


judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into 


my house and abide there.” She pointed out 
the verse to her companion and waited his an- 
swer. With a courteous smile he showed her in 
his turn the eleventh verse of the tenth chapter 
of the Gospel by St. Matthew: “And into what- 
soever city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in 
it is worthy, and there abide till ye go thence.” 
So the stranger became the guest of his trav- 
elling companion, and the days which followed 
were blessed to all the occupants of the hospita- 
ble house of Coblenz. A lasting friendship was 
formed between the travellers and their two 
families. Was not the medium by which they 
had exchanged their thoughts on the steamer 
better than Volapuk?—American Messenger. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Natural Gas.—The Council Bluffs ( Towa ) 
Herald thinks that some cause must exist for the 
formation of Natural Gas in the interior of the 

earth, which did not operate to the same extent 
in former years. In support of this view, it says; 

“There is scarcely a State in the Union where 
it has not been found in larger or smaller quan- 
tities, pouring up from the wells drilled in the 
earth to varying depths, with a pressure varying 
from a few pounds to 500 pounds to the square 
inch. It is now almost impossible to sink a well 
anywhere in the oil regions of Pennsylvania and 
not strike a powerful pressure of gas. Ten or 
fifteen years ago, when these regions were being 
honeycombed with drills, many of them re aching 
a depth as great as 4,000 feet, gas was unknown, 
and it was only toward the “end of the first 
oil decade that the ‘ gassers’ were encountered, 
Now a well of 1,000 feet will be almost certain 
to strike a small quantity of oil and very large 
quantities of gas. Twenty years ago, artesian 
wells were bored all over the country without 
encountering gas; now it is almost impossible to 
do so and not find at least enough to makea 
blaze. Despite the best engineering skill and 
the most intelligent precautions that experience 
and science have given the coal miner, the dis- 
asters from the explosion of the deadly gas are 
more frequent than they were a few years ago, 
when the only precautions deemed necessary to 
prevent explosions were the wire-gauze lamps 
The gas is becoming more plen ntiful every where. 
It is being encountered. in the metallic mines as 
well as the coal mines, and in many places, like 
Herndon, 100 miles east of Council Bluffs, it is 
bubbling up through the ponds on the open 
prairie.” 

Corrosion of Iron Piles in Salt Water—An 
examination was recently made by the chief en- 
gineer to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, of the condition of the piles of the South 
Bassein Bridge, some of which have been down 
for twenty-five years, and exposed during this 
period to the action of sea water. Specimens 
were cut from each pile that was considered 
likely to be corroded, and, from an examination 
of these, it was concluded that the greatest cor- 
rosiou in cast-iron piles exists close to low water 
and does not extend to any considerable depth 
below it, a conclusion which also applies to bolts 
and braces. After twenty-five years’ exposure 
in a salt water way the piles are in very good 
condition, and corrosion has only occurred in 


places which are easily accessible for repairs and 
renewals. 


How to get a Cinder out of the Eye.—* Nine per- 
sons out of every ten, with a cinder or any foreign 
substance in the eye, will instantly begin to rub 
the eye with one hand while hunting for their 
handkerchief with the other. They may, and 
sometimes do, remove the offending cinder, but 
more frequently they rub till the eye becomes 
inflamed. This is all wrong. The better way is 
not to rub the eye with the cinder in at all, but 
rub the other eye as vigorously as you like. 

“A few years ago I was riding on the engine 
of the fast express from Binghampton to Corning. 
The engineer, an old schoolmate of mine, threw 
open the front window, and I caught a cinder 
that gave me the most excruciating pain. I be 
gan to rub the eye with both hands. ‘Let your 
eye alone and rub the other eye’ (this from the 
engineer). I thought he was chaffing me and 
worked the harder. ‘I know you doctors think 
you know it all, but if you will let that eye alone 
and rub the other one the cinder will be out in 
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two minutes,’ persisted the engineer. I began 
to rub the other eye, and soon I felt the cinder 
down near the inner canthus, and made ready to 
take it out. ‘Let it alone and keep at the well 
eye, shouted the doctor pro tem. I did so for a 
minute longer, and looking in a small glass he 
ave me, I found the offender on my cheek. Since 
then I have tried it many times and have advised 
many others, and I have never known it to fail 
in one instance (unless it was as sharp as a piece 
of steel, or something that cut into the ball and 
required an operation to remove it). Why it is 
so 1 do not know; but that it is so I do know, 
and that one may be saved much suffering if they 
will let the injured eye alone and rub the well 
eye. 

" We submitted the above extract from “ The 
Medical Summary” to a physician, who stated 
that his plan for removing a cinder was to keep 
the affected eye closed, perhaps with a finger 
placed upon it; and generally in a minute or 
two the cinder would be found in such a position 
as to be removed without difficulty. He thought 
it probable that the success of the engineer's 
remedy depended on the same principle as his 
own; 7. ¢., in suffering the eye to remove the 
offending particle by its own natural motions. 


Life of a Car-wheel.— By means of careful rec- 
ords most of the railroad companies are enabled 
to know exactly the work done by every car- 
wheel in the service. Recent accidents in New 
England attributed to the breaking of wheels 
have brought out interesting information as to 
the life of a car-whetl. Upon some roads, it is 
said steel wheels are expected to run 50,000 miles, 
but, as a rule, they are taken off before the max- 
imum is reached. 

Photographers and Cats as Railroad Employes. 
—When engines or carriages of a new pattern 
are constructed the photographer takes a record 
of their features. Again, perhaps it is reported 
to the engineer that a viaduct shows signs of 
giving way, that a wall has cracked, or an em- 
bankment slipped, and in the first instance if 
the damage is only slight, instead of going him- 
self to see the state of affairs, he sends the pho- 
tographer to see and record it for him. Or if an 
accident has happened, there can be no dispute 
afterward how the engine was lying, or whether 
such and such a carriage left the metals, once a 
commission has been issued to take evidence of 
the sun. A few miles off, however, at Trent, we 
found a yet more remarkable portion of the com- 
pany’s staff; eight cats, who were borne on the 
strength of the establishment and for whom a 
sufficient allowance of milk and cat’s meat was 
duly provided. And when we say that the cats 
have under their charge, according to the season 
of the year, from 100,000 to 300,000 or 400,000 
empty corn sacks, it will be admitted that the 
company cannot have many servants who better 
earn their wages. The holes in the sacks, which 
are eaten by the mice which are not eaten by the 
cats, are darned by twelve women, who are em- 
ployed by the company.—Murray’s Magazine. 


The Traveller's Tree.—In the Island of Mauri- 
tius, the Traveller’s Tree, Urania speciosa, forms 
a striking feature in the prospect. Clumps of 
these trees com posed of several stems, rising from 
the same root, are scattered over the country, in 
all directions. The trunks, or more properly 
root-stocks, which are about three feet in cireum- 
ference, sometimes attain to thirty feet in height ; 
but whether of this elevation, or scarcely emerg- 
ing above ground, they support grand crests of 
eaves, of about four feet long and one foot wide, 
but often torn into comb-like threads. ‘The head 











is of a fan-like form, and the flowers, which are 
not striking for their beauty, are white, and pro- 
duced from large, horizontal green sheaths. The 
foot-stalks of the leaves, which are somewhat 
shorter than the leaves themselves, yield a copi- 
ous supply of fresh water, very grateful to the 
traveller, on having their margins cut away near 
to the base, or forced from contact with those 
immediately above them, especially those about 
the middle of the series. The root-stock is of a 
soft cellular substance, and the fruit, which re- 
sembles a small Banana, is dry, and mot edible. 
This remarkable vegetable production is said to 
grow in the most arid countries, and thus to be 
provided for the refreshment of man in a dry 
and thirsty land. Probably the water may orig- 
inate in the condensation of dew, and be col- 


lected and retained by the peculiar structure of 


the leaf: it has a slight taste of the tree, but is 
not disagreeable. 


Oo 


Items. 


On Choosing the Military Profession.—Leigh Rich- 
mond, author of The Dairyman’s Daughter, learning 
that his son inclined to a military life, wrote: 
“Anything but this, anything but this—the very 
mention of a military life fills me with horror. I 
cannot bear to think of a child of mine engaging in 
scenes of bloodshed and destruction. No considera- 
tion could extort my consent. The subject often 
hangs heavy on my spirits, I mean my poor dear son’s 
inclination for a military life. Hating war as I do 
from my very heart, convinced as I am of the incon- 
sistency of it with real Christianity, and looking on 
the profession of arms as irreconcilable with the 
gospel, I should mourn greatly if one of my boys 
chose so cruel, and generally speaking, so profligate 
a line of life. I could never consent to it on con- 
scientious grounds, and therefore wish this bias for 
the profession of arms to be discouraged. I dislike 
and oppose it with my whole heart.” 


Safer Without Fortifications—Sometimes a want 
of fortifications has its advantage on the side of 
peace. Ifa wall of steel, mounted with the heaviest 
ordnance, lined the coast from Portland in Maine 
to Portland in Oregon, statesmen of the —— pat- 
tern would keep the country in constant broils with 
its neighbors. But now, people who have something 
to lose, have time to reflect on the consequences 
of provoking an unjust war while the mountebanks 
of the political stage are swallowing tow and spitting 
Greek fire. After the Athenians had completely 
fortified their Pirzeus they became exceedingly in- 
solent and overbearing toward other communities. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


The Catholic Archbishops and the Labor Question. 
—A meeting of the Catholic Archbishops in this 
country is to be held about the beginning of the 
Sixth Month, to consider the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country in reference to the 
Knights of Labor and similar organizations, of 
which very many of the Catholic people are mem- 
bers. The Catholic authorities have condemned 
the Knights in Canada; but no such condemnation 
of the organization in the United States has been 
declared by them. The result of the proposed meet- 
ing will be a matter of public interest, because so 
many of our citizens are largely influenced by the 
decisions of their church authorities. 


Self-indulgence and Dishonesty.—The connection 
between these is pointed out by The Independent, of 
New York, in the following paragraph: “The As- 
sistant Cashier of the Park National Bank, of this 
city, has robbed it of nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars. He had to do it, or cut down his expenses. 
His salary was five thousand a year, and his ex- 
penses ten thousand. He could not reduce his bills 
for wine and cards and clubs, but he could steal. 
There is the difference between men. Some men 
can deny themselves, but cannot do a dishonest act ; 
other men cannot deny themselves, but can lie and 
steal. What the character of the man is, depends 
on which of these he can and which he cannot do. 


The one man is strong and manly, the other is a 





weak coward. A mgn or boy who will not learn to 
endure hardness is fitting himself for the peniten- 
tiary and disgrace.” 


Atlanta University —The Legislature of Georgia 
have withheld the usual annual appropriation for 
the support of this institution, which was mainly 
built up by the contributions of people at the North, 
for the advanced education of colored youth. The 
reason for this refusal was, that a few white chil- 
dren, mostly children of the teachers employed in 
it, were being educated along with the large num- 
ber of colored pupils; and the Georgia Legislature 
were so much ener the dominion of caste feeling, 
that they would not sanction even such a small 
measure of co-education of white and colored races. 

J. G. Whittier has written the following letter on 
the subject, which shows that the abhorrence of in- 


justice and the strong love of equal rights for man, 


which marked his earlier life, has not left him in 
his old age. He says :— 

“T heartily approve the refusal of the officers of 
the Atlanta University to yield to the demands of 
the State of Georgia, which required on their part 
the abandonment of the principle of equal rights 
and privileges irrespective of color, upon which the 
institution was founded, and a direct violation of 
the pledges made to those who have so generously 
contributed to its support. Whether the State of 
Georgia can afford to requite in this way the large 
liberality of the people of the North, who have built 
up this noble institution for the education of our 
colored youth, is a question for her to solve. But 
for the college itself there was no other course pos- 
sible than the one it has taken. To yield to the 
unreasonable demand would be not only a breach 
of trust, but an insult to the 500 young men and 
women who are its students. By the liberty-loving 
people of the North there is but one thing to be 
done, and that speedily. The college must not 
suffer. If Georgia, to gratify an unchristian and 
undemocratic prejudice, refuses to help herself in 
the education of her colored youth, the people of 
other States must help her. A prompt, determined 
effort must be made to supply the deficiency in the 
income of the university.” 

io 

Keep Your Temper—Calm demeanor under 
provocation is wisest and best. A ruffled tem- 
per is no help to anybody. The greater the 
offense the more need of considerate decision in 
respect to it. Haste here is waste. Be slow to 
wrath. Conquer your irritability. Learn to 
speak as quietly and calmly to a threatening foe 
as to a loving friend. He that ruleth his own 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a city. Time 
will come when you will be thankful that you 
held your anger in check. Harsh words and 
fierce deeds never yielded their speaker or doer 
any permanentsatisfaction. God has endowed us 
with reasoning faculties with the design that we 
should use them. Storm and bluster seldom have 
any reason in them. Thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration are becoming to the Christian. The 
only vengeance the man of God may indulge 
himself in is that of charity in return for wrong, 
and kindness in exchange for violence. If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink. Good deeds by you will be to him like 
coals of fire on his head—Michigan Advocate. 
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Among our Methodist brethren, the appoint- 
ments of ministers to the different congregations 
is placed in the hands of the Bishops. As some 


appointments are much more desirable than 
others, for many reasons, among which is the 
great difference in the salary paid to the preacher, 
the duty of deciding brings a very heavy re- 
sponsibility on the Bishop; and unless he is a 
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man who cannot be improperly influenced by 
any inferior consideration; but seeks above all 
else the best welfare of all concerned, his de- 
cisions will create discord and party feeling. As 
the Christian Advocate remarks, the episcopal 
system of the Methodist Church, “in order to 
give contentment to ministers and people, de- 
mands the utmost purity of administration.” 

The patronage at the disposal of the Bishops 
now amounts to several millions annually; and 
this involves the danger of political scheming 
and bargaining in the election of these officers. 
The existence of such a danger has claimed the 
attention of thoughtful Methodists, who feel that 
the prosperity of their body is closely connected 
with the integrity of their officers. 

We sympathize with the honest-hearted, un- 
selfish members of that large and infiuential 
portion of the Christian Church, in their desire 
to avoid everything which may bring a blemish 
upon the cause of religion; for its honor and 
prosperity must be dear to all who love the Lord 
in sincerity. But our object in referring to this 
subject is mainly to call the attention of our own 
members to one form of difficulty from which 
the Society of Friends is freed by its adherence 
to the principle of a free gospel ministry. 


The London Friend, for the Fourth Month, 
contains a circular letter issued by some mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends in England who 
are especially interested in “ Foreign and Home 
Missionary Work,” inviting attention to a pro- 
posal to devote a specified ‘day to the considera- 
tion of the needs of that work. The article in 
the London Friend is headed, “ United prayer 
for Mission‘iry Work.” Three meetings are pro- 
posed to be held, to each of which speci: al divisions 
of the general subject are assigned. The circular 
says, “In order that we may intelligently draw 
near to our Father in Heaven respecting the 
subjects claiming our attention, it 1s proposed 
that the needs of the various mission fields shall 
be brought before the meeting by Friends per- 
sonally acquainted with the missions-in which 
we are engaged.” 


We have no desire to censure the motives of 


those who have issued the circular referred to; 
but it has caused us uncomfortable feelings from 
a belief that it is an evidence of some departure 
from the standard of the Society of Friends in 
regard to Divine worship. According to the 
programme it lays down, certain Friends are to 
be selected, who are to give the audience that 
may assemble, information on certain special 
topics, “in order that [they] may intelligently 
draw near to our Father in heaven, respecting 
the subjects claiming attention.” 

This seems to us very much like holding a 
prayer meeting, and determining hetimehanid 
what petitions shall be put up to the Lord in 
them. Does not such a course ignore our testi- 
mony to the necessity of wholly depending on 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit in the solemn 
duty of prayer? And does it not give ground 
to fear, that some of the Friends who have en- 
tered into these “missionary” enterprises are 
gradually losing their confidence in the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Society of Friends ; and 
adopting modes of procedure which are not in 
harmony therewith ? 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Strates.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
last week, purchased more than $8,100,000 of the out- 
standing four, and four and a half per cent. bonds. 

Secretary Fairchild has approved the design of the 
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new twenty-dollar silver certificates, and the notes will 
soon be put in circulation. The design includes a fine 
portrait of ex-Secretary Manning, supported by figures 
in relief representing “ Labor” and “ Prosperity.” 

The officials in charge of the assay office at New 
York say that the amount of gold bars on hand there 
is “larger this year than ever before in the history of 
the country.” There was over $89,000,000 in gold bars 
in the office, against $57,000,000 a year ago, and 
$15,000,000 in Eighth Mo. 1886. Besides the gold bars 
on hand the assay office has gold coin amounting to 
$13,000,000 deposited in the Sub-Treasury. 

A Constitutional Amendment has been offered in the 
House by Representative Neal, of Tennessee, to extend 
the Presidential term to six years, and make the Presi- 
dent ineligible to a second term. 

The steamship Dessoug arrived at this port on the 
morning of the 8th instant, having on board Captain 
R. B. Quick and the entire crew of the steamship 
Eureka, that was sunk in the collision with the British 
steamer Benison, on the 6th, about 56 miles off Cape 
Henry. The men were picked up, after floating about 
in boats for five hours, by the brig 
Rockport, which transferred them to the Dessong on 
the afternoon of the 7th. 

Advance figures from the forthcoming Michigan 
monthly crop report indicate but 68 per cent. of an 
average crop of wheat. The crop of 1887 was 22,815,- 
000 bushels. The condition of this year’s crop is re- 
ported 21 per cent. lower than one year ago, and the 
outlook is discouraging. 

The Bethlehem [ron Company, at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, recently made what is said to be the largest 
single casting ever attempted in America, being the 
base for the large steel compressor to be used in the 
new gun steel works. One hundred and twenty-four 
tons of molten metal were poured into the mould. 
The cast will require several weeks to cool. It is be- 
lieved to have been perfectly successful. 

The Governor of New York has vetoed the Crosby 
High License bill. 

The Liquor License Court in this city have granted 
182 licenses in the Twenty-second, Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth and Twenty-seventh wards. 
There are now 1024 licensed saloons in these wards, 
and 531 of the proprietors applied for licenses for next 
year. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 399, which is 
81 less than in the previous week, and 59 less than in 
the same period last year. Of the whole number, 208 
were males and 191 females: 58 died of consumption ; 
40 of pneumonia; 30 of diseases of the heart ; 28 
typhoid fever; 20 of old age; 18 of inflammation of the 
brain; 18 of marasmus; 13 of convulsions and 10 of 

3right’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, reg., 107 ; coupon, 108 
127; currency 6’s, 121 a 130. 

Cotton was quiet and steady, at 10} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was dull and lower. Winter bran quoted at 
$20.50 a $21, and spring do. at $19.50 a $20 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was in good jobbing demand 
and held with increased confidence. Transactions com- 
prised: 125 barrels Pennsylvania, roller straight, at 
$4.15; 375 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.50; 750 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.75 a $5; 250 barrels Minnesota, 
clear, $4 a $4.10; 125 barrels do. straight, $4.30, and 
1850 barrels do. patent, at $4.85 a $5. Several brands 
of Minnesota patents are limited at $5.10 a $5.15, and 
one or two held above the latter rate. Rye flour was 
steady, at $3.65 per barrel for choice 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 97 a 98 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 65 a 68 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 424 a 42% cts. 

3eef cattle.—Extra, 5} a 53 cts. 
common, 4 a 4} cts. 

Sheep.—C lipped natives, 33 a 6} 
4} a 73 cts. ; spring lambs, $3 a $6. 

Hogs.—Western, 8} a 8} cts.; State, 74 a 73 cts. 

ForeiGn.— Lord Salisbury having recently com- 
plained that Lord Wolseley had made an attack upon 
the English Government, for neglecting to provide 
what he considered defences necessary for the protec- 
tion of Great Britain from attack; Lord Wolseley 
made his defence in the House of Lords on the 14th 
instant. In his recent speech Lord W. did not see 
how any unprejudiced person could construe his re- 
marks into an attack. He would not withdraw any- 
thing he had said on the subject, believing that the 
defences at home and abroad were in a bad condition. 
The military forces were not organized as they should 
be. They did not guarantee even the safety of the 
capital. He did not want to create a panic, but he 
maintained that the condition of the country was such 
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that if a force of 100,000 men succeeded in effecting a 
landing and were properly handled, there was no rea- 
son why they might not take possession of the country, 
He made this statement with a full appreciation of his 
responsibility. 

On the 9th instant, an address signed by 3730 dis- 
senting ministers was presented to W. E. Gladstone, 
expressing their sympathy with him in his efforts to 
reconcile England and Ireland. In reply to the ad- 
dress Gladstone said that, during the present session, 
the Parnellites, despite the pressing needs of Irel land, 
had refrained from urging their claims and had as. 
sisted the Government to expedite business. The Gov- 
ernment knew that the nation was with Home Rule, 
and therefore guided the affairs in Parliament so as to 
delay the time when a ministry would be in power 


pledged to propose Home Rule for Ireland. The ma- 


jority in the House of Commons thought they-could go 


on for five years. They put this against his life as an 
old man, but the life of an old or young man would 
not affect the final setthkement. Parnell was as much 
devoted to the maintenance of law and order as any 
one. Neither he nor Parnell vindicated the plan of 
campaign. The Government’s conduct had created the 
plan of campaign by making the law odious to the 
people. 

At Drogheda, on the 11th instant, John Dillon, M.P., 
was sentenced tu six months’ imprisonment by two Co- 
ercion magistrates for advocating the plan of campaign, 
and there is a general feeling of consternation at the 
severity of the pronouncement. The crown at once 
entered upon a second charge. 

T. Harrington, M. P., who defended John Dillon in 
the first charge, withdrew from the case after giving 
notice of appeal, and J. Dillon, it is understood, will 
defend himself. 

Lord Stanley, of Preston, is gazetted as Governor 
General of Canada. 

The Government of New Zealand has proclaimed 
all Chinese ports to be infected, in order to put a stop 
to the entrance into the colonyof Chinese immigrants, 
The Government of South Australia has proposed that 
an inter-colonial conference be held for the purpose of 
arranging for united measures to exclude immigrants 
from China. 

On the 9th instant, Minister Floquet opened the ex- 
hibition of a replica of the Bastile. In a speech he 
said nobody would ever be strong enough to re-estalish 
in free France the prison which she demolished. “ We 
are hostile,” he said, “to all restorations. We wish to 
raise nothing that our forefathers laid low. They 
overthrew the ancient idols of fifteen centuries. No- 
body wishes to pay reverance to idols of fifteen days’ 
standing.” 

Berlin, Fifth Month 14th.—Prof. Virchow, after ex- 
amining the E “mperor’s case minutely to- day, told Dr. 
Mackenzie that he found himself very much puzzled, 
and even now unable to define the nature of the dis- 
ease. 

Tangier, Fifth Month 9th.—The differences between 
the United States and Moorish Governments have 
finally been settled. 

The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 
have both passed a bill for the immediate abolition of 
slavery. 

In the Dominion House of Commons, on the night 
of the 9th instant, a resolution offered by Sir Charles 
Tupper, Minister of Finance, authorizing the raising 
of a $25,000,000 loan, was passed after a long discus- 
sion. 

It is stated that the backward season reported in 
Minnesota and Dakota does not extend to the North- 
west Territory in Canada. The wheat on many farms 
is up, and there is every prospect for a good harvest. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpina Scuoo.i.—Until further no- 
tice the stage will connect with the trains which leave 
Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 and 4.55; and at 
other times on timely notice being sent tc 

Send all Telegrams” via Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany to West Chester, whence they will be telephoned 
to the school. 

J.G. WiiiraMs, Supt. 


WANTED.—A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at 
Tunesassa in household duties, and giving instruction 
to the Indian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 
Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. , Philadelphia 
WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRIN ‘TERS, 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 





